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Professional  Portraiture  in  the  United  States. 


President  Hearn  :  The  address  of  the  President  will  be  postponed 
until  the  last  thing. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  is  well 
known  to  all  of  you,  and  who  puts  into  everything  he  attempts  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  and  energy.  I  have  engaged  him  to  present  to 
you  several  matters  which  will  develop  during  the  course  of  his  discus- 
sion. I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison 
Cummings,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Being  invited  twice  in  succession 
to  address  this  body  of  distinguished  men  and  women  photographers  of 
America  is  indeed  an  honor  which  I  deeply  appreciate ;  to  be  invited 
to  address  you  upon  so  congenial  a  theme  as  Professional  Portraiture  in 
the  United  States,  as  I  am  announced  to  do  in  your  program,  is  doubly 
agreeable,  because  in  my  capacity  as  editor  of  a  photographic  magazine 
I  am  permitted  once  more  to  look  into  your  faces  and  to  voice  for  you, 
so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  your  profession. 

I  am  only  an  editor  ;  I  am  not  a  photographer  and  member  directly 
connected  with  the  profession ;  but  sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  a 
different  point  of  view  given,  and  we  editors,  after  all,  are  human  ; 
but  we  have  views  on  things  photographic.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
which  I  heard  the  other  day  of  one  of  my  fraternity,  a  photographic 
editor  of  this  country,  who  dreamt  he  had  died  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Paradise.  Of  course  it  could  only  be  a  dream,  because  no  photographic 
editor  could  ever  hope  to  reach  Heaven  on  a  limited  express  without 
making  a  stop  somewhere.  [Laughter.]  So  this  particular  editor 
stopped  off  at  the  lower  regions  to  look  in,  and  there  he  saw  a  lot  of 
people  suffering  excruciating  torture.  He  turned  to  the  angel  who 
accompanied  him  and  asked  him  what  these  people  had  done,  that  they 


were  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned.  The  angel  replied  that 
these  people  were  all  photographers  who  had  neglected  to  subscribe 
to  a  photographic  magazine  in  their  lifetime.  [Laughter.]  Looking 
a  little  further,  he  thought  he  saw  some  familiar  faces :  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  all  bunched  together,  tagged  and  labeled,  "  Delinquent  sub- 
scribers," and  they  were  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned,  also  — 
boiling  and  seething  just  like  a  bunch  of  asparagus  tips  in  a  boiling 
pot.  He  asked  the  angel  who  these  people  were,  and  the  angel  said 
those  were  subscribers  who  had  neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions. 
"  Well,"  said  the  editor,  "  I  am  done.  This  is  Heaven  enough  for  me. 
Those  guys  are  getting  all  that  is  coming,  and  it  is  coming  their  way 
good  and  hard."  So  he  said  to  the  angel :  "  You  go  along  up  and  tell 
Saint  Peter  that  I  am  content  to  stay  here.  This  is  all  the  Paradise 
I  want."  And  the  angel  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him, 
and  just  then  he  awoke  and  found  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  he  said : 
"  Only  to  think  that  I  had  to  die  to  see  this,  and  that  I  did  n't  collect 
from  those  delinquent  subscribers  before  I  woke  up."  [Laughter.] 
I  probably  can  begin  my  story  this  morning  in  no  better  way  than 
by  quoting  the  two  lines  from  Bobby  Burns  that  you  are  all  familiar 
with : 

"  Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us." 

The  stream  is  no  higher  than  its  source.  The  photographer  is  no 
better  than  the  people  whom  he  serves.  Twenty  years  ago  the  average 
layman  in  America  knew  little  about  art  and  less  about  photography, 
while  the  average  professional  was  about  on  the  same  level.  But 
to-day,  thanks  to  the  magazines,  the  facilities  of  Fine  Art  Museums 
and  the  elementary  study  of  art  in  the  public  schools,  the  public 
has  acquired  a  larger  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  art  and  the 
photographer  a  new  insight  into  the  strong  and  beautiful  ways  of  pho- 
tography. Yet  not  until  he  becomes  creative,  that  is,  expresses  him- 
self what  he  thinks  and  feels  in  an  individual  way  in  his  pictures, 
does  he  begin  to  use  his  art  in  the  highest  sense. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  in  this  life  except  that  which  you  create 
for  yourself,  and  no  joy  is  joy  save  as  it  is  the  joy  of  self-expression. 
When  Napoleon  decreed  that  every  child  in  the  schools  of  France 
should  be  taught  to  draw,  he  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  artistic  life 
of  France  that,  in  this  respect,  no  nation  has  since  approached  her. 
To-day  the  Paris  Salon  is  the  highest  authority  on  art  matters  in  ex- 
istence, while  the  artists  of  the  world  pay  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 


great  French  nation  by  going  there  for  their  inspiration  and  enrolling 
themselves  for  study  under  its  great  masters.  When,  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  the  Prang  system  of  art  study  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Boston,  the  first  serious  step  was  made  towards  popularizing  the  study 
of  art  in  America.  Later,  it  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
progress  since  then  has  been  continuous  and  rapid.  We,  the  children 
of  those  days,  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-day.  Many  of  us  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  line,  value  of  composition,  pose, 
light  and  shade  in  pictures.  Our  standards  are  higher  than  ever  before. 
This  explains  perhaps  why  the  average  professional  photographer  finds 
it  more  difficult  to  win  success  in  his  profession  to-day  than  it  used  to 
be,  because  the  public,  which,  after  all,  fixes  the  standards  for  the  pro- 
fessional, is  more  fastidious  and  more  exacting.  The  moral  should  be 
plain  to  every  photographer  honestly  ambitious  of  success.  He  should 
likewise  equip  himself  to  study  art.  He  should  lead,  not  follow ;  and 
this  lesson  above  all  others  should  be  emphasized  at  this  convention, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  is  promised  to  be  a  commercial  convention. 

I  am  announced  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon  Professional  Portrait- 
ure in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  though  not  often  com- 
mented upon,  that  though  photography  as  a  scientific  process  was  dis- 
covered in  Europe,  its  application  to  portraiture  was  first  made  in  the 
United  States  and  by  a  citizen  of  our  own  country.  Daguerre,  in 
France,  and  Fox  Talbot,  in  England,  gave  their  experiments  to  the 
world  in  the  fall  of  1838  and  in  the  spring  of  1839,  respectively,  and 
to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  first  inventing  photography.  Yet  both 
acknowledged  and  were  skeptical  regarding  its  application  to  portrait- 
ure, owing  to  the  time  necessary  for  exposure,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes,  in  order  to  secure  an  image.  It  remained  for  Prof.  John  W. 
Draper  of  the  University  of  New  York  to  shorten  the  time  to  as  many 
seconds.  He  had  been  experimenting  on  the  action  of  light,  and  in 
1837  he  published  his  results  respecting  the  chemical  focus  of  a  non- 
achromatic  lens.  In  1839  following  the  experiments  of  Daguerre  and 
Fox  Talbot,  he  tried  to  shorten  the  long  time  necessary  for  getting  a 
picture,  by  shortening  the  camera,  using  lenses  of  larger^aperture  and 
short  focus,  and  from  this  germ  portraiture  by  photography  finally 
arose.  "  I  resorted,"  he  writes,  "to  a  lens  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
seven  inches  focus,  which  I  still  have.  I  dusted  the  sitterVface  with 
flour  and  pushed  the  back  of  the  camera  to  the  violet  focus.  At  this 
period,  though,  I  did  not  well  understand  the  manner  of  illuminating  an 
object  and  making  the  trial  in  a  room,  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  impression . 
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But  observing  that  the  dark  spots  of  the  dress  impressed  themselves,  I 
perceived  it  was  needless  to  whiten  the  face,  and  found,  on  trial,  that 
the  forehead,  cheeks  and  chin,  whereon  the  light  fell  most  favorably, 
would  come  out  first.  By  augmenting  the  illumination  and  prolonging 
the  time  I  could  get  the  entire  countenance.  At  this  time,  I  believe,  the 
problem  of  portraiture  was  virtually  solved."     This  was  in  1839. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1843, 
writes  as  follows :  "  Dr.  Draper,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who,  under  the 
brilliant  summer  sun  of  New  York,  took  daguerreotype  portraits." 
This  branch  of  photography  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sible application  of  Daguerre's  process,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in 
the  reports  to  the  French  legislative  bodies.  We  have  been  told  that 
at  that  period  Daguerre  had  taken  no  portraits,  and  when  we  consider 
that  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  were  then  deemed  necessary  to  get 
a  daguerreotype  landscape,  we  do  not  wonder  that  portraiture  was 
unthought  of  in  this  connection. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  famous  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was 
associated  with  Professor  Draper  in  his  early  photographic  experi- 
ments. He  writes  on  February  10,  1855,  that  they  commenced  taking 
portraits  together  as  early  as  1839.  And  as  their  experiments  had  put 
them  to  considerable  expense,  they  made  a  charge  to  those  who  sat  to 
them,  to  defray  expense.  Such  was  the  early  beginning  of  Profes- 
sional Photography  in  America.  Morse  was  in  Paris  in  1839  and 
Daguerre  showed  him  his  process  personally. 

No  history  of  professional  portraiture  in  the  United  States  would 
be  complete  without  an  allusion  to  both  John  M.  Draper,  M.  D.,  and 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New  York.  To  them  belongs  the  distinction 
of  making  photography  available  for  commercial  purposes  and  of  mak- 
ing the  first  portrait  from  life  ever  made  by  photography  in  the  world. 

In  thus  emphasizing  their  work  I  have  only  sought  to  pay  a  tardy 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  memory  of  two  great  American  scientists 
whose  work  and  names  are  worthy  to  take  rank  with  those  of  Daguerre 
and  Fox  Talbot  in  the  annals  of  photography.     [Applause.] 

Following  close  upon  Draper  and  Morse  in  the  early  forties  came 
a  host  of  practitioners,  including  Wolcott  and  Johnson,  the  Anthonys, 
Edw.  White,  and  M.  B.  Brady  in  New  York ;  Hawes  and  Southworth 
in  Boston,  Fitzgibbon  in  St.  Louis,  Cornelius  and  Langenheim  in 
Philadelphia,  the  latter  introducing  the  Voigtlaender  lenses  from 
Vienna.  The  earlier  experiments  of  Morse  and  Draper  had  been 
made    either    with    single    lenses    or    with    plano-convex    lenses    in 


various  combinations.  With  the  Voigtlaender  lens  they  had  an 
achromatic  glass  made  after  the  Petzval  formula.  In  order  to  direct 
public  attention  to  these  lenses,  Langenheim,  who  was  Voigtlaender's 
brother-in-law,  came  up  here  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  made,  in  1846,  the 
first  picture  of  the  Falls  ever  made  by  photography.  He  made  six 
prints  and  sent  them  to  the  crowned  heads  of  six  nations  of  Europe, 
receiving  six  gold  medals  in  recognition  of  his  services,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  great  achievement  in  those  days. 

In  the  brief  space  of  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  some  sixty  years, 
we  meet  here  again  to  note  the  progress  which  this  profession  has  made 
since  then.  And  we  find  that  photography  has  made  wonderful  strides. 
It  has  grown  from  a  vague  suggestion  of  an  image  on  a  metallic  plate 
in  the  early  days  of  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Draper  and  Morse,  to 
the  rich  carbon  or  platinum  print  of  to-day,  technically  superb  and 
artistically  well-nigh  perfect  —  sometimes  as  beautiful  as  anything  the 
painters  can  give :  composition,  tone,  color,  all  combined  to  produce 
beauty;  the  arrangement  of  line,  the  development  of  curves,  the 
massing  of  light  and  shade  just  as  an  Italian  master  would  com- 
pose a  picture  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
these  later  samples  of  professional  protraiture  by  Steichen,  MacDonald, 
Kasebier,  Garo,  Strauss,  Curtis,  Pierce,  Eickemeyer,  Histed,  Hollinger 
and  others  have  all  the  qualities  of  paintings  minus  perhaps  only  the 
color,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  rank  with  the  world's 
best  photographers. 

In  making  this  statement  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  value  and 
beauty  of  the  early  daguerreotype  —  because  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  long  exposure  necessary,  any  distinct  striving  after  artistic  effect 
was  hardly  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  for  pure  beauty  some  of  the 
daguerreotypes  of  those  early  days  can  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
portraits  ever  taken  by  photography.  But,  as  compared  with  this 
work  of  a  later  date,  I  contend  that  the  creative  imagination  of  the 
artist  is  not  so  evident  in  the  daguerreotype.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Be- 
cause in  creating  any  work  of  art  the  artist  must  first  think  of  his  sub- 
ject in  a  certain  effect  or  design.  In  photography  he  must  think  of 
his  subject  in  lights  and  shades,  beauty  of  line,  etc.,  and  having  created 
the  effect  he  imagined,  he  then  takes  its  picture.  In  this  way  the  cre- 
ative imagination  comes  into  photography  with  design ;  and  when  they 
both  come  into  any  art,  that  art  becomes  a  fine  art.  The  examples  of 
professional  photography  produced  by  the  above-named  artists  to-day 
have  all  been  carefully  planned,  thought  out,  and  designed  by  the 


makers.  Their  pictures  have  been  designed  as  a  poem,  symphony  or 
house  might  be  designed.  For  design  brings  abstract  ideas  into  organic 
form,  and  the  value  of  design  in  picture  making  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
makes  good  the  conception  of  the  photographer  in  the  picture.  Three 
things  are  necessary,  however,  to  make  the  design  successful.  First : 
the  idea  must  be  present.  Secondly:  the  artist  must  have  a  right 
technical  knowledge  of  the  materials  through  which  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed. Thirdly :  he  must  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  design, 
if  beauty  is  to  be  the  result. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  little  group  of  professionals  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  have  individually  and  collectively  excelled.  Messrs. 
Garo,  MacDonald,  Strauss,  Pierce,  Curtis,  Steichen,  etc.,  are  to-day 
representative  names  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  in  the  American 
photographic  world.  They  have  ideas  and  are  all  masters  of  photo- 
graphic technique  and  design.  Without  individualizing,  their  pictures 
are  strikingly  original,  as  a  whole,  full  of  graceful  curves  and  soft 
touches  of  light  and  shade.  Their  feeling  for  balance  and  spacing, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  well-nigh  perfect.  Their  work  is 
broad  and  simple,  and,  as  any  one  can  see,  full  of  grace  and  refinement 
that  in  no  way  lessens  the  artistic  strength  of  their  compositions, 
Whether  it  be  the  result  of  inspiration  or  of  craftsmanship,  or  of  both, 
they  seem  to  have  a  genius  for  seeing  and  representing  their  sitters  in 
a  dignified  and  impressive  way.  This  gift  lends  power  and  distinction 
and  an  indefinable  charm  to  whatever  they  touch,  and  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  the  master  and  the  craftsman  in  photography  or  in  any 
art.  Such  men  are  interesting  and  helpful,  to  say  the  least.  By  get- 
ting away  from  conventional  portraiture,  they  enlarge  the  horizon, 
improve  the  work  and  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the  profession.  The 
force  of  their  good  example  is  such  that  their  influence  must  be  felt,  if 
only  in  stirring  good  photographers  to  exercise  their  ideas  and  inspiring 
them  with  that  first  essential  to  all  artistic  work,  namely,  an  enthusiasm 
for  their  profession.  But  even  they  are  not  perfect  and  they  often 
lack  distinction  in  their  photographs.  This  is  one  of  the  marked 
defects  in  American  portraiture  of  to-day,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  enlarge  on  this  point  a  little. 

Some  great  writer  has  said  that  the  salvation  of  all  art  lies  in  the 
saving  sense  of  nationalism.  And  to-day  I  want  to  sound  the  note  of 
Nationality  in  this  convention.  Perhaps,  some  day,  when  the  Ameri- 
can professional  has  progressed  so  far  that  he  can  do  something  really 
distinctive  in  photography,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  right  in  London 


or  in  Paris,  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  National  School  of  Photog- 
raphy in  America.  The  toning  of  color  values  into  what  they  consider 
the  right  harmony  and  the  painful  insistence  that  each  part  of  the 
photograph  shall  be  just  so,  until  where  all  is  emphatic  nothing  is  em- 
phatic, is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  portrait  photographer 
to-day  lacks  distinction  in  his  pictures.  [Applause.]  He  does  not 
properly  understand  American  life  as  he  should,  and  therefore  does  not 
recognize  the  lines  and  motion  of  such  a  life.  He  makes  a  picture  of 
what  he  sees,  but  his  vision  is  not  clear.  He  misses  what  is  distinc- 
tively American,  and  the  one  touch  that  would  differentiate  his  picture 
from  that  of  others  and  idealize  it,  he  loses.  The  French,  English  and 
German  artists  do  these  things  differently  and  better  than  we  do, 
because  they  go  back  to  first  principles  in  their  analysis  and  study  of 
the  sitter.  Their  mental  equipment  is  such  that  they  easily  catch  what 
is  distinctive  and  reproduce  it,  each  in  his  own  way.  Hence  we  have 
National  Schools  of  Photography  in  Europe  to-day  that  the  American 
photographer  will  do  well  to  study.  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  at  the  Quarter  Centennial 
Convention  in  Boston,  in  1905, 1  spoke  of  these  various  schools,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  them  here.  But,  I  repeat,  we  seem  to 
be  unable  to  catch  the  impression  of  distinction  in  the  personality  of 
our  sitters,  and  this  is  one  weak  point  in  American  professional  portrait- 
ure to-day,  in  my  opinion. 

The  artist  photographer  who  aspires  to  produce  something  more 
than  a  mere  likeness  in  his  portrait  study  must  set  himself  first  to  find 
that  which  is  really  distinctive  in  his  subject.  And  if  his  subject  has 
no  distinction  that  appeals  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  but  only  that  which 
interests  and  amuses  relatives  and  friends,  then,  I  submit,  the  portrait 
should  not  be  hung  as  a  sample  of  photographic  art.  The  painters, 
however,  can  teach  us  many  things  in  this  connection.  Abbey's  fine 
pictures  of  the  "  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail "  and  Sargent's  "  Prophets  " 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library  have  a  dignity  and  repose  that  is  very 
striking.  Sargent's  portraits  are  never  lacking  in  distinction.  Millet's 
"  Shepherdess  "  and  the  "  Sowers,"  with  their  bodies  bent  and  bowed 
with  toil,  prove  that  there  are  few  human  beings  that  do  not  show  by 
some  outline  of  form,  vital  movement  or  repose,  a  disposition  of  soul  or 
body  which  interests  our  common  humanity.  Whistler's  portrait  of 
his  mother  shows  better  than  words  can  tell  us  that  truly  beautiful 
American  life  which  we  all  appreciate  and  love.  There  is  the  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  the  intimate  home  life,  complete  however 
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narrow,  the  simple  life  filled  with  love  of  books,  intelligence,  and  re- 
finement. What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  more  Sargents  and  Whistlers 
among  the  ranks  of  the  photographers  to  picture  with  the  camera  what 
you  must  see  and  feel  every  day  of  your  lives, —  I  mean,  the  real  dis- 
tinction that  exists  in  American  life,  that  which  brings  the  simple  phases 
of  that  life  into  relation  with  art  to-day  ! 

For,  after  all  is  said,  the  essential  service  and  value  to  humanity  of 
all  great  men  is  to  draw  us  up,  in  some  degree,  towards  their  own  level 
of  insight,  enjoyment  and  aspiration.  As  an  instance  in  point,  I  will 
cite  the  older  painters.  The  value  of  the  old  masters  has  often  been 
insisted  on  in  photographic  conventions,  and  rightly  so,  to  teach  the 
photographer  art  in  picture  making.  Beauty  of  line,  arrangement  of 
light  and  shade,  composition,  design,  pictorial  beauty,  are  all  necessary 
for  success  in  photography  to-day  as  they  were  for  painting  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  can  be  learned  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

I  maybe  pardoned  if  I  digress  from  my  subject  a  moment  to  speak 
a  word  regarding  one  of  these  old  masters  who  is  always  of  interest  to 
photographers,  and  specially  so  at  this  time.  On  July  15  of  this  year, 
Holland  celebrated  the  tri- centennial  of  the  birth  of  Rembrandt,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  born  in  Antwerp 
in  1606,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  patron  saint  of  the  photographers, 
because  of  his  remarkable  effects  with  the  concentration  of  light,  making 
strong  but  soft  contrasts  of  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  in  his  pictures. 
Many  an  amateur  and  professional,  after  seeing  Rembrandt's  love  for 
light  and  shade  in  his  etchings  and  paintings,  will  ever  after  take  an 
exquisite  delight  in  the  value  of  light  and  shade  in  the  most  ordinary 
and  commonplace  surroundings.  To  me  he  has  always  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure.  The  absence  of  color  in  the  pho- 
tograph makes  it  necessary  sometimes  for  the  photographer  to  supply 
this  defect  by  judicious  lighting  and  posing.  In  this  emergency  Rem- 
brandt's lighting  or  his  chiaroscuro  effects  give  a  perfect  vehicle  of 
artistic  expression  to  the  photographer ;  for,  in  the  mastery  of  light  and 
shade  he  was  a  supreme  adept,  and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  this 
great  problem.  In  studying  the  famous  Rembrandt  lighting  in  his 
portraits,  it  is  said,  that  the  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  in  bright  light 
is  almost  always  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  oblong  in  shape,  never  in  the 
half  egg  shape,  as  so  often  happens  in  photographic  portraits  with 
the  so-called  Rembrandt  lighting,  shown  in  our  conventions.  In  this 
form  of  lighting  the  source  of  light  may  be  from  above  or  below  in 
addition    to  that  coming   from   the    studio    window.     But   the    light 
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shadow,  in  nearly  every  case,  embraces  the  entire  subject,  the  figures 
and  background  as  opposed  to  modelling  or  mere  light  and  shade  on  a 
subject  to  give  it  the  effect  of  relief.  The  figure  and  details  in  the 
Rembrandt  picture  are  always  attached  to  the  background,  but  even 
his  dark  backgrounds  are  of  a  luminous  quality.  His  lighting  of  the 
eyes  in  his  portraits  is  well  worthy  the  photographer's  attention.  He 
makes  an  insignificant  face  and  eyes  interesting  by  throwing  them  into 
the  shadow  —  but,  a  transparent  shadow  that  illumines  the  picture  and 
suggests  detail  while  losing  it.  Finally,  his  work  is  remarkable  for  its 
wide  range  of  subject  and  his  great  creative  power.  No  less  than 
1,610  works  by  him  are  preserved  to  this  day,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  familiarizing  yourself  with  his  work ;  450  paintings,  260  etch- 
ings, 900  drawings  and  sketches.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  has  said, 
"  Every  art  has  its  representative  master,  and  the  representative  etcher 
to-day  is  Rembrandt."  John  La  Farge  gives  an  estimation  of  Rem- 
brandt in  his  "  Considerations  of  Paintings."  "  The  black  etched  line 
of  Rembrandt,"  he  says,  "  will  give  me  a  far-spread  horizon.  A  few 
scratches  of  his  will  make  the  earth  sink  or  rise,  remain  solid  or  be 
covered  with  water, —  no  longer,  in  fact,  ink  and  paper,  but  light  and 
air  and  shadow  in  varying  form."  Rembrandt  died  in  Leyden,  1669, 
and  since  his  time  there  are  no  pictures  that  grow  upon  one,  I  think, 
like  those  of  Rembrandt.  Their  simplicity  is  noticeable.  They  show 
great  repose,  because  the  touch  of  the  artist  in  them  is  clear  and  strong, 
showing  well  balanced  divisions  of  space.  They  form  an  excellent 
study  for  composition,  lighting  and  abstract  line  for  the  photographer 
and  art  student. 

I  remember  at  Indianapolis,  President  Reeves  characterizing  his 
pictures  made  with  so  much  thought  and  toil,  as  the  drippings  of  his 
soul.  At  the  Iowa  State  Convention  held  recently  at  Des  Moines,  Prof. 
C.  A.  Cummings  of  that  city  was  reported  as  saying  that  we  should 
search  for  character  in  our  photographs  more  and  more.  He  believed, 
he  said,  in  making  pictures  that  get  into  your  heart,  by  interpretation 
of  the  spirit — the  very  soul  of  the  sitter.  And  this  thought  suggested 
to  me  a  point  of  view,  the  spiritual  side  of  portraiture,  not  often  dwelt 
upon  in  Photographic  Conventions.  In  other  words,  my  friends,  to 
create  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  a  poem,  song  or  picture,  you  must 
first  put  a  soul  into  it,  to  make  it  live,  and  to  make  it  great. 

"Unless  the  dauntless  soul  take  part 
In  all  your  toil,  there  is  no  art, 
No  life,  no  wizardry,  no  power." 
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This,  then,  is  all  I  can  tell  you ;  this  is  all  any  one  can  tell  you  about 
professional  portraiture  in  this  country  or  any  other.  Find  the  soul  in 
a  picture ;  this  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said  about  art  and  photography 
in  a  nut-shell. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  find  the  soul  of  a  work  of  art,  you  must 
first  have  a  soul  of  your  own  and  be  conscious  of  its  existence.  Which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  divine  gift  of  expression,  expression  in 
the  world  of  ideas,  or  the  power  to  create  beauty  in  your  pictures,  is 
second  only  to  the  power  to  feel,  appreciate  and  see  beauty  in  the 
pictures  of  others.  Few  of  us  have  the  power  to  create,  but  most  of  us 
can  appreciate  the  beautiful  work^of  others.  Yet  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  expression  in  photography  and  in  any  art  which  it  is  well  to 
understand.  The  sensualist  photographer  expresses  himself  through 
his  senses.  Only  the  animal  side  of  his  nature  appears,  because  he 
believes  only  in  what  he  can  see,  hear,  taste,  smell  and  feel.  His  life 
of  license  represses  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  this  is  what  it  is  to  lose 
one's  soul  in  art.  The  intellectual  man  expresses  himself  through  his 
mind  and  spirit.  All  that  is  highest  and  best  in  him  is  brought  out  by 
intelligent  thought  and  his  soul  waxes  strong  through  the  exercise  of 
its  faculties.  That  is  what  it  is  to  save  one's  soul  in  art.  Expression 
is  life  —  repression  is  death. 

This  question  of  expression  through  the  senses  or  through  the  spirit, 
through  the  body  or  through  the  soul,  has  been  the  pivotal  point  of  all 
philosophies  and  the  inspiration  of  all  art  and  of  all  religions  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Thoughtful  men,  for  ages,  have  realized  these 
truths,  and  have  taught  the  world,  by  precept  and  example,  to  forsake 
the  life  of  the  senses  and  devote  themselves  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
Ascetics  in  religion  fast  and  suffer,  repress  the  faculties  of  the  body 
that  the  spirit  might  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  and  grow.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  artist  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  type  of 
this  form  of  expression.  Probably  between  these  two  extremes  —  the 
license  of  the  sensualist  and  the  radical  expression  of  the  religious 
enthusiast  —  lies  the  truth  for  us,  but  just  where  is  the  great  question  ; 
and  the  desire  of  one  person,  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  point,  to 
compel  all  other  men  to  stop  there  has  led  to  war  and  strife  untold. 
All  law  centres  around  this  point:  What  shall  men  be  allowed  to  do  ? 
How  far  may  they  go  ? 

For  instance,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  that  great  and  good  man,  once  a 
worldling,  has  now  turned  ascetic.  Not  caring  for  harmony  as  ex- 
pressed in  color,  form,  and  sound,  Tolstoi  is  now  quite  willing  to  deprive 
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all  others  of  those  things  which  minister  to  their  well  being.  But 
there  is  in  most  of  us  a  hunger  for  beauty,  just  as  there  is  a  physical 
hunger.  Beauty  speaks  to  our  spirits  through  the  senses ;  but  Tolstoi 
would  have  his  house  barren,  without  pictures  and  without  music,  and 
he  advocates  that  all  other  houses  should  be  barren  likewise. 

Whether  the  race  will  ever  grow  to  the  point  where  men  will  be 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  of  life  expression  to  the  individual  is  a 
question.  The  advocates  of  liberty  are  making  progress.  The  race 
is  getting  better.  Most  men  are  anxious  to  do  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves and  least  harmful  for  others.     We  wait ;  we  hope. 

So  much  for  the  right  expression  of  the  soul  in  picture  making. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  summing  up  what  little  I  have  tried  to  say 
on  Professional  Portraiture,  remember  that  art  in  photography  can 
only  be  rightly  discerned  by  the  spiritual  minded.  The  essence  of  art, 
that  without  which  it  cannot  be  what  it  is,  is  only  of  the  spirit.  In  a 
photographic  masterpiece  it  is  not  the  surface  of  the  picture,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  who  stands  behind  it,  that  you  must  seek  and  find  to 
appreciate  rightly  and  interpret  that  picture. 

"Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence, 
Back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giver; 
Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs 
The  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden. 

"  Into  the  statue  that  breathes 
The  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden. 
Great  are  the  symbols  of  being, 
But  that  which  is  symbolled  is  greater." 

Beauty  of  music  does  not  exist  for  the  deaf,  nor  beauty  of  painting 
for  the  blind.  I  tell  you,  spontaneous  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art  can 
only  come  to  those  who  have  all  their  faculties,  and  a  deep  spiritual 
insight  is  not  the  least  of  them  for  the  photographer.  We  are  so  en- 
grossed in  material  things  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  clogged,  diminished, 
and  sometimes  destroyed.  Sensuality,  gluttony  and  a  life  of  license 
represses  the  spirit,  and  the  soul  does  not  blossom.  Harmony  as 
expressed  in  color,  form  and  sound  is  lost  when  a  man's  soul  is  gone. 
Beauty  is  born  of  the  spirit,  as  happiness  is  born  of  life,  because 
the  spirit  is  keenly  sensitive  to  and  is  pained  by  lack  of  harmony,  just 
as  life  is  deadened  by  pain. 

Let  me  invite  you,  then,  to  embrace  this  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
art.  It  is  the  worship  of  beauty  which,  in  its  turn,  is  only  a  mani- 
festation of  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe.     Many  a  sacrifice  has 
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been  made,  since  time  began,  to  Art,  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  to 
her  mother,  Nature.  The  saints  in  this  religion  are  the  great  artists 
of  the  world,  the  masters  of  poetry,  music,  painting  and  sculpture. 
Their  lives  are  beacon  lights  that  form  an  ideal  for  us  to  emulate. 
Into  this  galaxy  of  greatness  the  photographer  may  one  day  come. 
His  camera  is  his  prayerbook.  His  pictures  are  his  prayers.  They 
tell  of  his  love  of  art,  in  form  and  color,  and  the  sweep  of  beautiful 
lines.  Through  them  he  can  praise,  with  the  touch  of  genius,  the  God 
of  Nature  and  His  works.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
secret  of  how  to  make  pictures.  If  you  adopt  it  as  your  own  and  make 
it  a  part  of  your  daily  life,  it  will  make  your  lives  sweet  to  live  here  and 
fill  the  hereafter  abundantly  for  you  with  the  assurances  of  great  suc- 
cess and  of  Divine  Promise. 

Here  endeth  for  us  the  little  journey  on  Professional  Portraiture  in 
the  United  States. 


A  National  Academy  of  Photography. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  with  you  the  second  half  of  my  subject  as 
announced  in  your  program  :  A  National  Academy  of  Photography. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  highest 
art  authority  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
of  New  York,  declared  a  union  by  a  formal  vote  of  both  bodies. 
When  their  report  is  finally  adopted,  the  members  of  the  society  who 
are  not  already  in  the  Academy  will  become  associates,  the  number  of 
which  shall  be  unlimited,  while  the  number  of  academicians  will  be 
limited  to  125  painters,  25  sculptors  and  25  architects  or  engravers. 
While  we  welcome  this  union  of  forces  as  furnishing  a  needed  im- 
petus to  the  cause  of  American  art  and  artists,  one  cannot  resist  the 
feeling  that  the  addition  of  the  word  photographer  to  those  eligible 
for  the  honors  of  this  Academy  would  have  honored  them  and  would 
have  strengthened  the  influence  of  the  Academy  with  those  who  are 
honestly  looking  for  the  manifestation  of  art  in  any  form.  [Applause.] 
American  photography  to-day  is  showing  art  in  a  greater  degree 
than  one  may  find,  in  most  contemporary  exhibitions  of  paintings ; 
and  while  we  do  not  claim  for  our  medium  an  equality  with  paint- 
ing in  the  matter  of  artistic  expression,  we  do  insist  that  photography 
is  being  exploited,  of  late  years,  more  intelligently  as  a  mode  of  real 
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art  expression  than  some  of  the  older  mediums.  There  are  many 
photographs  hung  in  our  exhibitions  to-day  that  represent  real  art 
—  genuine,  vital,  personal  art.  Though  still  an  undeveloped  medium 
compared  with  painting,  and  though  fettered  with  technical  difficul- 
ties, when  photography  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  art, 
recognizes  design  and  instills  life  into  a  picture  by  enhancing  the 
blacks  and  vitalizing  the  lights  into  soft  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  the  man  who  does  this  is  an  artist,  though  his  recognition  as 
such  may  be  delayed  by  prejudice,  ignorance  or  ill-advised  conservatism. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  this  matter  better,  here  is  my 
proposition.  The  photographic  profession  to-day  in  America  is  on 
an  unsettled  basis.  There  is  no  authoritative  body  to  settle  finally  the 
true  standard  of  art  in  photography.  The  highest  authority  on  art 
matters  in  the  United  States  has  refused  or  neglected,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  to  recognize  photography  officially  as  an  art  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  or  engraving.  I  ask 
whether  or  not  this  association,  the  National  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  America,  which  for  twenty-six  years  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  professional  photography  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  in  a  position  to-day  to  shape  public  opinion 
aggressively  where  it  touches  upon  photographic  interests?  [Ap- 
plause.] Whether  you  are  not  called  upon  as  a  body  to  take  some 
definite  action  to  protect  these  interests  and  secure  some  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  properly  constituted  authorities  in  the  United 
States  for  the  art  we  love  so  well? 

I  submit  that  the  NewT  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  points  the 
way  for  you  to  follow;  that  this  is  especially  to  be  commended  as 
worthy  of  your  attention  at  this  time  —  when  the  highest  tribunal  of 
fine  arts  in  the  world,  the  Paris  Salon,  has  accepted  and  hung  photo- 
graphs side  by  side  with  etchings,  engravings,  lithographs  and  other 
forms  of  the  graphic  art  —  when  the  Austrian  Reichstag,  which  may 
be  compared  to  our  Houses  of  Congress,  has  definitely  decided  within 
a  few  days  that  photography  is  not  a  mechanical  process  in  Austria 
at  least,  but  a  fine  art  —  that  at  the  three  great  fine  arts  exhibits  of 
Germany  (Dresden,  Munich  and  Berlin)  photographs  are  received 
and  hung  without  restriction  or  discrimination  ;  finally,  that  at  nearly 
all  the  recent  international  photographic  exhibitions  held  in  Europe, 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  the  various  learned  and  artistic 
bodies  of  the  world  accept  photography  as  a  fine  art  without  equivoca- 
tion or  reserve. 
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In  conversation  recently  with  President  Hearn,  a  man  of  large 
views  and  broad  sympathies  where  the  profession  of  photography  is 
concerned,  he  admitted  that  the  most  important  issue  confronting  the 
profession  in  this  country  to-day  was  its  general  educational  status. 
This,  he  declared,  must  be  raised  or  Professional  Photography  in  the 
United  States  would  go  backward.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought,  to 
formulate  some  plan  whereby  the  most  advanced  members  of  the 
profession  would  be  properly  rewarded  for  their  superior  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  art.  [Applause.]  He  has  asked  me  to  lay  before 
you  and  advocate  a  National  Academy  of  Photography  as  the  best 
available  means  for  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  profession. 
[Applause.] 

The  aim  will  be  to  bring  into  closer  union  the  best  photographers 
of  the  country,  thereby  promoting  an  exchange  of  ideas  that  will 
broaden  their  views  and  eliminate  narrow,  harsh  and  prejudiced 
opinions  regarding  photography  and  art.  In  thus  concentrating  the 
best  minds  in  photography,  their  organized  thought  is  bound  to  sur- 
pass any  advantage  individual  knowledge  may  bring,  and  can  be  used 
to  greater  advantage  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
at  large.  Provision  can  be  made,  in  such  a  body,  to  stimulate  original 
research  and  to  foster  and  encourage  organized  thought  upon  artistic 
photographic  subjects.  Furthermore,  membership  in  it  can  be  so 
guarded  that  neither  money  nor  influence  can  take  the  place  of  genuine 
knowledge  and  ability.     [Applause.] 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Academy  being  educational,  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  photography  as  an  art  should  be  the  standard  of 
excellence.  The  Academy  would  always  be  in  advance  of  general 
public  knowledge  and  general  public  taste  on  this  subject,  and  by 
raising  its  own  moral,  artistic,  and  professional  standards  to  the  highest 
point,  it  would  do  its  share  towards  elevating  the  entire  profession. 

Of  course  this  suggestion,  however  meritorious,  will  be  criticised. 
But  criticism  to  stand  should  be  just  and  fair.  I  know  that  it  will 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  shallow-minded  photographers,  who  will 
be  opposed  to  any  test  that  will  uncover  their  pretensions  and 
separate  them  from  the  better  minds  in  the  profession.  As  he 
stands  to-day,  the  really  well-educated  photographer  has  no  advantage 
over  the  fakir  in  the  profession.  [Applause.]  There  should  be  some 
protection  extended  to  the  more  intellectual  members  —  and  the  Acad- 
emy I  propose  would  do  this.  It  would  create  a  condition  whereby 
a  worthy  photographer  would  be  recognized  for  his  study,  ability  and 
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advanced  knowledge,  and  he  would  be  so  well  rewarded  that  he  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  gain  this  reward. 

Finally,  it  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  this  Association,  but 
will  only  represent  a  step  in  advance  and  a  wider  field  for  its  activities. 
How  would  it  do  this  ?  By  officially  recognizing  the  photographer  who 
is  an  artist.  Being  a  body  with  authority,  it  could  single  out  great 
ability  and  confer  honor  on  advanced  knowledge  and  superior  excellence 
in  the  profession.  It  could  make  it  imperative  that  a  man  reach  a 
certain  educational  standard,  before  he  could  compete,  on  an  equal  basis, 
with  those  who  had  qualified  in  a  higher  class.  Such  a  condition  would 
soon  force  every  man  in  the  profession  to  aim  at  greater  efficiency  in 
picture  making  if  he  wished  to  succeed  —  a  condition  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  would  create  class  distinctions,  in  the 
profession,  which  is  true  in  a  measure,  since  the  acknowledged  leaders 
in  photography  would  then  be  in  a  class  separate  from  the  second  and 
third  rate  men.  But  this  is  not  an  altogether  unmixed  evil,  since  every- 
body knows  there  are  degrees  of  excellence  in  every  profession,  and 
no  one  will  seriously  object  to  this  except  those  photographers  who  are 
afraid  to  come  to  a  show  down  and  be  measured  by  academic  standards. 
[Applause.]  Finally,  the  Academy  will  not  and  cannot  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  work  of  this  Association,  but,  as  I  have  just  said, 
rather  aid  in  building  it  up  one  step  higher. 

You  are  engaged  to-day  in  a  work  of  great  merit,  seeking  to 
establish  the  status  of  Professional  Photography  in  the  United  States. 
You  are  earnestly  striving  to  evolve  a  new  profession  in  art  that  will 
ultimately  take  rank  in  public  opinion  little,  if  any,  below  that  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  architect  or  engraver.  But  the  price  of  your  success 
will  be  eternal  vigilance  and  constant,  unceasing,  effort.  Unless  you 
push  ahead  intelligently  and  push  hard  all  the  time,  there  will  be  no 
progress,  there  will  be  no  profession. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York  was  established  in  1806. 
The  founders  were  twenty-four  all  told :  sixteen  painters,  one  sculptor, 
two  architects,  and  five  engravers.  The  early  presidents  were  such  men 
as  Chancellor  Livingstone,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Colonel  Jno.  Trumbull, 
the  painter.  In  1826  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  already  alluded  to  as  the 
friend  and  coworker  with  Dr.  Draper  in  photography,  led  a  revolt 
against  the  conservatism  of  the  Academy,  and  started  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  and  the  assistance  of  art  students.  This  was 
followed   by  the   New  York  Drawing  Association,  which  later  was 
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changed  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Mr.  Morse  was  elected 
president  of  this  body  and  held  the  place  until  1845,  thereby  demon- 
strating his  great  ability  and  character  as  a  leader  in  the  art  world. 
I  speak  of  him  here  to  show  how  close  was  the  connection  between  art 
and  photography,  even  in  the  early  days,  in  the  person  of  the  pioneers 
like  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

The  late  George  William  Curtis,  a  few  years  ago,  spoke  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Academy.  He  said :  "  Art  is  but  a  form  of 
expression,  but  in  every  art  the  mute  Milton  of  Gray  or  the  Pictor 
Ignotus  of  Browning  is  a  pathetic  figure  of  the  imagination,  not  of  life. 
The  living  Milton,  in  whatever  form  of  art  he  may  appear,  seeks  first 
to  sing,  but  the  instinct  of  song  is  unsatisfied  if  his  singing  be  not 
heard.  Mr.  Emerson  was  once  asked  why  his  interest  had  declined  in 
a  youth  who  had  seemed  to  him  full  of  promises.  With  his  wise,  kind 
smile  he  answered :  '  When  I  found  he  did  not  crave  an  audience  I 
doubted  his  genius.' " 

The  Academy  does  not  give  the  artist  genius,  but  it  gives  his 
genius  play.  It  gives  him  the  audience  that  his  genius  craves,  and  all 
the  artists  combining  and  concentrating  their  common  interests  in  the 
Academy  surround  themselves  with  ever-accumulating  and  richer  tra- 
ditions. It  makes  them  felt  in  the  community  as  an  aggressive  force 
and  gives  them  the  splendid  advantage  of  organized  power.  All  this 
and  more,  the  National  Academy  of  Photography,  if  rightly  started, 
will  do  for  you.  It  will  mark  a  new  epoch  for  the  progress  of  Profes- 
sional Photography  in  America.  It  will  lift  your  profession  to  the 
place  where  God  meant  it  should  be  placed,  high  up  among  the  arts  of 
the  twentieth  century,  useful,  beautiful,  honored  and  respected  where- 
ever  men  revere  the  beautiful  and  true  in  art.     [Applause.] 


Fourth.  Session  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
Thursday,  August  9,  1906. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order,  President  Hearn  in  the  chair. 
President  Hearn  recognized  Mr.  Holden  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Holden:  This  is  in  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
President. 

To  the  President,  officers,  and  members  of  the  Photographers''  Asso- 
ciation of  America : 
We,  the  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  chair  to  take 
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up  and  consider  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  President's  address,  have 
carefully  performed  their  duty  and  report  as  follows : 

First,  that  we  absolutely  endorse  the  idea  of,  and  consider  the 
immediate  establishment  of,  the  proposed  National  Academy  of 
Photography  as  necessary  and  pressing.  We  believe  that  such  a 
body  will  establish,  for  the  public,  the  true  standard  of  art  in  photog- 
raphy, and  that  this  standard  will  be  accepted  by  this  Association, 
thereby  eliminating  all  questions  arising  from  the  making  of  awards  in 
Photographic  Convention. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  President  be  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  project  into  effect. 

ALFRED   HOLDEN. 
W.  S.  LIVELY. 
ELIAS   GOLDENSKY. 

Me.  Stafford  of  Illinois  :  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted 
and  the  Committee  be  discharged. 

Me.  Coopee  of  Tennessee  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  put  to  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Peesident  Hearn  :  I  will  take  my  part  of  the  programme  into 
immediate  consideration  and  present  it  to  you  at  a  later  date. 
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